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TOPICS 


Dear Editor: 


Your new discussion column "Topics" is anexcel- 
lent idea. The exchange of teaching ideas, problems 
and solutions among those inthe profession could be of 
utmost value. 

I find my piano pupils especially enjoy building 
technique, because to the best of my ability I try to 
explain to them not only the importance of technique, 
but also just what takes place as we lift each finger. 
With some understanding of the various parts of the 
anatomy and how each is connected with finger action, 
they work with fervor and enjoy it. 

In my own search for added anatomical knowledge 
I have found a book which has been most helpful. Then 
came Dr. WilliamS. Newman's article under"Topics" 
inthe Summer issue of PQ about the pianist's anatomy. 
I would like to share the information I have found rela- 
tive to this subject, not by quoting from the book, but 
by telling about it so those interested can read for 
themselves. The title is, The Science of Pianoforte 
Technique, by Thomas Fielden, Professor of Piano- 
forte, Royal College of Music. [St Martin's Press, 
New York] 

In the third chapter there is astudy of muscles and 
their actions. There are pictures of the hands and 
arms (with the skin removed) showing the muscles 
which are controlled by each finger. I have told my 
pupils about these muscles and have had them watch 
my arms as I demonstrated their movements with fin- 
ger action, but the pictures and explanations in this 
book increase their understanding and challenge them 
to the task of obtaining muscle control. 

On page 28 the weakness of the fourth finger is dis- 
cussed and on the opposite page is a picture showing 
the tendons which control each finger. According to 
this each finger, except the fourth, has its own com- 
plete tendon. However, the tendon of the fourth fin- 
ger divides so that it branches out and connects with 
the tendons of the third and fifth fingers. If it were 
not for this irregular constructionthe palmer muscles 
of the hands would be weakened in their anchorage. 
Clinch your fists--do you not squeeze harder in the 
fourth and fifth finger area? The author of the book 
indicates most emphatically that if we recognize this 
peculiarity of structure and the necessity for special 
treatment in developing the strength of the fourth fin- 
ger, the weakness can be overcome. 


Before sharing this information with PQ readers, 
I checked with a prominent doctor, Dr. Warren L. 


Bergwall, Muncie, Indiana, regarding the pictures of 
the hands and arms and their explanations. Together 
we looked up similar pictures in several authentic 
anatomy books, all of which confirmed their authenti- 
city. Dr. Bergwall indicated they were accurate, but 





that did not mean there would never be an exception. 
These diagrams or pictures are made after many hands 
have been examined and dissected, so they represent 
the majority of cases. (Professor Fielden also gives 
reference to anatomy books. ) 

I do not agree with everything in the book by Pro- 
fessor Fielden, but as a whole I find it most enlight- 
ening as to the physiological conditions inthe develop- 
ment of technique. He aims to prove that technique 
can be a natural matter, which can be achieved, not by 
mechanical grinding at finger and arm studies neces- 
sarily, but by the application of physical and mechani- 
cal laws to those studies. For further information he 
suggests the following books, The Action of Muscles, 
William C. Mackenzie, London, H. K. Lewis and Co., 
and The Engines of the Human Body, Arthur Keith, 
Williams and Norgate. For a scheme of work and 
practice he recommends Basic Pianoforte Technique, 
by Elizabeth Simpson. As yet I have not read these 
books, but I intend to get them very soon. 

Thanks to Dr. Newman for opening this challenging 
subject and if this adds any enlightenment I shall be 
most happy. Yours truly, HILDA L. STEYER, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Music, Taylor University, Upland, 
Indiana. 


C&D 


May I enter some questions for all your readers 
and also for myself? 

What are some interesting methods tostart a oot’ 
who has studied a year or more with another teacher? 


What is an attractive first lesson for a boy who 

1. Thinks piano is for girls? 

2. Doesn't wani io "take"? 

3. Might become interested if approached cor- 
recily ? 


Sincerely, D.C., Fischers Island, New York 
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Recommended Music 


July, August, September, 1961 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Rabbit in a carrot patch. SAMUEL WILSON S&G . 35 
Baby chicks. ANNE ROBINSON S&G .35 
Tiptoe up creaky stairs. SAMUEL WILSON S&G .39 
Indian summer. ROBERT GRAHAM JF . 40 
Yankee Doodling. Arr. by DOROTHY BISHOP CF . 40 
Hoe down. DOROTHY BISHOP CF . 40 
Sea gull. ROBERT GRAHAM EV . 40 
Blossoms in a pool. ROBERT GRAHAM JF .40 
Hide and seek. HANSI ALT Marks~ .35 
Ping pong. CAMERON McGRAW EV . 40 
The mandarin and the mule. ROBERT GRAHAM JF . 40 
INTERMEDIATE 

Building. HANSI ALT Marks’~ .35 
Five thumbnail sketches. WILLIAM FICHANDLER _ Brodt . 60 
Quite contrary. HELEN INGLE EZELL GS . 39 
Shawl dance. OLIVE NELSON RUSSELL, arr. Summy  .40 
The cricket and the bumble--bee. GEORGE W. 

CHADWICK CF . 40 
Sleepy town. ALBERT ROZIN Belwin  .40 
Doodling. JOHN F. CARRE Composers .35 
Vikings of the sunrise. JOHN LONGMIRE Augener 1.25 
Four for dancing. WILLIAM DEGUIRE Galaxy 1.00 
Fun at the circus; seven easy piano pieces 

IRIS LIDDIARD Ashdown (B&H) 
Tanglewood tales; thirteen recital etudes for 

piano. VIVIEN HARVEY Ricordi 1.50 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five. 





. New Editions 


The Augener Carol Book 
Selected and arranged by Olive Rees and Maisie 


Aldridge Augener, Ltd., London. 
Corp, N.Y. 2:00 

The better ones among the familiar Christmas 
carols. Tastefully edited and harmonized very sim- 
ply. (Octave spread is necessary, though. ) 


Galaxy Music 


The Etude Book I and II 
Compiled and edited by Poldi Zeitlin and David 
Goldberger. Consolidated Music Publishers, N.Y. 
1.25 ea 

These two volumes are graded from "very easy" 
to about "easy intermediate.'' The Etudes are de- 
signed to not only introduce the student to purely 
technical problems, but to musical ones as well. 
(Rhythm, accentuation, dynamics, etc. )Consequently 
they are pieces without titles rather than technical 
studies. 

Perhaps the selection resembles Czerny's "Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum" - starting really at the foot of 
the mount and leading up to the first pieces of this 
famous collection of etudes. 


The Solo Book I and II 

Compiled and edited by Poldi Zeitlin and David Gold- 
berger. Consolidated Music Publ.Inc., N.Y. 1.25 ea 

The first volume of this set is especially useful 
since it brings very easy original pieces by such 
composers as Turk, Diabelli, Kabelevsky and others, 
which are not too easy to come by inother publica- 
tions. It is carefully edited and provides a nice va- 
riety of styles, forms, andinterpretation problems. 

It may be particularly enjoyable for adult begin- 
ners. The second volume, including better known 
pieces by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, etc., shares the 
advantages and disadvantages ofall such anthologies. 


The Sonatina Book IandTII 
Compiled and edited by Poldi Zeitlin and David Gold- 
berger. Consolidated Music Publ. Inc. N.Y. 1.25 ea 


Sonatinas Volume B (Easy) 
Volume C (Intermediate) 
Selected and Edited by Denes Agay. M. Witmark & 


Sons, N.Y. 1.25 ea 


How really extensive and rich Sonatina literature 
is--pieces designed to prepare the student for larg- 
er musical forms--we realize after seeing these two 
sets of sonatina collections. Althoughthey are very 
similar in character, graded design, difficulty, and 
limited to approximately the same musical style 
periods, there is only one piece, whichis duplicated 
(Handel's "Sonatina" which is really mis-named). 
It is the lesser composers' sonatina output which 
makes up this body of material, and Kuhlau, for in- 
stance, who wrote hundreds of very pretty and use- 
ful pieces is definitely of the kind that it should ap- 
pear in anthologies only. However, the quality 





varies greatly and e.g. sonatinas by Th. Attwood 
(in the Zeitlin/Goldberger edition) and by Th. Hood 
(in D. Agay's edition) turn out dull and uninspired, 
while one by Andre (Zeitlin/Goldberger) and one 
by Benda (Agay) are perfectly delightful. 

It is very hard to say which of the two collections 
is to be preferred. While Agay often adds a trifle 
too many slurs and expression marks, Zeitlin and 
Goldberg are soanxious to preserve the uncluttered 
original scores that some of their 18th century 
pieces are perfectly barren in sound. 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 
tion of our readers No evaluation of them has been. 


made. 
e Advanced 
LUKAS FOSS. Scherzo Ricercato for Piano. Carl 


Fischer, 1.00 


- Four Hands 


Jan Ladislaus DUSSEK. Sonatas for one piano, four 
hands: Sonata No. 1 in C, Sonata No. 2 in F, Sonata 
No. 3 in B-flat. Edited by Poldi Zeitlin and David 
Goldberger. Elkan-Vogel, 2.50 

Fritz Emonts, arr. Froliche Tanze nach alten Weisen 
(Merry dances of oldentimes for piano duet). Edition 
Schott 5176. (AMP, agent), 2.00 

Mervyn HORDER. Three open-air waltzes; for piano 
duet. Hinrichsen Edition No. 655 

Mary Jarman Nelson, arr. That thing; piano duet. 
Summy, 40 cents 

SCHUBERT. Moment musical, No. 3 in F minor; arr. 
by Gwendoline Peters. Augener (Galaxy, agent) 1.25 

P, I, TSCHAIKOWSKY. Four waltzes: 

1. Waltz from the Serenade for Strings 

2. Waltz from the Opera "Eugene Onegin" 

3. Waltz from the Ballet 'Swan Lake" 

4. Valse des Fleurs from the Ballet "The Nutcracker" 
arranged by Victor Babin; printed separately. Boosey 
& Hawkes. 

Poldi Zeitlin and David Goldberger, compilers and 
editors. The Duet Book I, 1.25. The Duet Book II, 
1.25. Consolidated Music Publishers, Inc 


e Pedagogy Albums 


Marvin KAHN. Popular beginner for teen-agers and 
adults. Mills, 1.25 

Kenneth LISBON. Chord dictionary for all keyboard 
instrumj@mts. Kenyon Publications, 1.50 

Eileen and Joan LOVELL. Music-making at the piano; 
with twelve musicianship papers. Elkin (Galaxy, 
agent), 1.75 

Robert PACE 
Music for piano; books 1 and 2, 1.25 each 
Skills and drills; companion books 1 and 2, 1.25 ea 
Lee Roberts Music Publ (Keys-Hansen, agent). 

Poldi ZEITLIN and David GOLDBERGER 
The theory papers I and II. 1.25 each 
Consolidated Music Publishers 





TANGLEWOOD TALES The Miraculous Pitcher 


Thirteen Recital Etudes 


) On Tanglewood Porch Now Baucis had seen plainly as she could see anything, that Quicksilver had tarned 


the pitcher upside down, and consequently had poured out every drop of milk,in filling the 








last bowl. What was her surprise, therefore, when such an abundant cascade fell bubbling 
“Beneath the porch of the country seat called Tanglewood, one fine autumnal morning, was into the bowl, that it was immediately filled to the brim, and overflowed upon the table! 

assembled a merry party of little folks, with atall youth in the midst of them. They had 

planned a nutting expedition, and were impatiently waiting for the mists to roll up the 

hill slopes, and for the sun to pour the warmth of the Indian summer over the fields and VIVIEN HARVEY 


pastares, and into the nooks of the many-colored woods.” 


Allegro (¢ : 120) 
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VIVIEN HARVEY 







Andantino con espressione (¢ - 94) 
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; The Pygmies The Chimera 


) On all their holidays,the Pygmies had excellent sport with Antaeus. He often stretched So there he frisked, in a way that it delights me to think about, fluttering his 


wings as lightly as ever did a linnet, and running little races, half on earth and half in 





himself at full length on the ground, where he looked like the long ridge of ahill; and it 
was a good hour's walk, no doubt, for a short-legged Pygmy to journey from head to foot of 





air, and which I know not whether to call a fiight or a gallop When a creature is perfectly 
J the Giant... You would have laughed to see the children dodging in and out among his hair pris to fly, he sometimes chesees to ren, just > ie sentinel the thing-and 00 did Peg 

9 or swinging from his beard... It was another favorite feat with them to march along the asus, although it cost him some little trouble to keep his hoofs so near the ground 
Seg Or Rie Sate eee ene ee sean nee Sone ee But Bellerophon (who, as you may judge, was as good a horseman as ever galloped)had 
been watching his opportunity, and at last clapped the golden bit of the enchanted bridle 
iri VIVIEN HARVEY between the winged steed’s jaws. No soener was this done, than Pegasus became as man 

Allegre:cem apizite (es 113) ageable as if he had taken food, all his life, out of Bellerophon’s hand” 
VIVIEN HARVEY 
Pileggieroe sempre 
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P poco lento 





: S poco piu allegro 








NB This staccato should be played by high finge: 


) Copyright 1961 by G. Ricordi & Co., New York, N.Y. 


not by the arm or wrist 








FUN AT THE CIRCUS 3. The Snake Charmer 


IRIS LIDDIARD | 
1. The Circus Ponies 


Trotting ® PIANO 





4 





: 5. On the Trapeze 
4. Monkey Tricks } 





6. The Lion Tamer 


Boldly, not fast 


PIANO WS 





Copyright 1960 by Edwin Ashdown Ltd. (Boosey & Hawkes) ) 











FOUR FOR DANCING 


WILLIAM DEGUIRE 


1. Cha-Cha on a Familiar Tune 


PIANO 
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Flowing (MM ¢..60) 
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2. SCHERZO 


PIANO 














4. SAMBA 


1% min 


PIANO 












mf non legato 
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Copyright 1961 by Galaxy Music Corporation 








VIKINGS OF THE SUNRISE 


KORIMAKO-—THE BELLBIRD ON THE TRAIL OF THE RISING SUN 


John Longmire 
































DREAMS OF HAWAIKI HANGI 
A Maori Feast 


John Longmure 
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Copyrighi 1961 by Augener, Ltd. (Galaxy, agent) 
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Sleepy Town Doodling 


John F. Carré 
Albert Rozin 
i Lazily doodlin’ along 
4 3 2 


rN 
Drowsily (¢'= 72) 





bring out boldly 





© Copyright 1961 by BELWIN, Inc, Rockville Centre, LI, N.Y. 


© Copyreget for sii commeries 1961 The Composers Press Inc 


The Cricket and the Bumble-Bee 


The Cricket said to the Bumble-bee: e 

mat asful base you sing” Quite Contrary 
“Tis better,” said the Bumble-bee, 

“Than your little ‘ting, ling, ling.” 


—" ss Helen Ingle Exell 
Allegro moderato — 
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Right hand wer 
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Published 1961 by Carl Pischer, Inc., New York © MCMLXI by G. Schirmer, Inc. 








HIDE AND SEEK 


HANS! ALT 





Andante 
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Coprright MCMLX! by Edward B. Marks Musc Corporation 


The Mandarin and the Mule 


Jeuntily (J =128) 
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s ROBERT GRAHAM 
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©Copyright. MCMLXI, by J. FISCHER & BRO 


PING PONG 


CAMERON M°GRAW } 


© Copyright 1961 by Sikan-Vogel Co., Ine, Philadelphia $, Pa 


BUILDING 


Allegretto = § HANSI ALT 
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Copyright MCMLXI by Eaward B. Marks Music Corporation ) 





Yankee Doodling Hoe Down 


American Folk Tune DOROTHY BISHOP 
Arranged by Dorothy Bishop Briskly 







PIANO mf 


























SEA GULL 


ROBERT GRAHAM Blossoms in a Pool 
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Rabbit ina Carrot Patch Baby Chicks 


SAMUEL WILSON 
Moving! d.- 1 count) ANNE ROBINSON 






Moderato 
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eat and play, and sleep, steep, 








© Copyright 196! by Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. New York 


Tiptoe Up Creaky Stairs INDIAN SUMMER 


SAMUEL WILSON 
Slowly and quietly ” 





Tranquil (d=76) ROBERT GRAHAM 
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1 Lffective Affections: 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Ui) 





Ut 


Nancy S. Burrows 


F the handful of keyboard masters whose music 

dominates the recital hall, a remarkable prepon- 
derance canbe seen of composers who lived some part 
of their lives within the 18th century. In 1700, J. S. 
Bach was a boy of fifteen. By 1800, Beethoven's So- 
nata Pathetique was an accomplished fact. In Sebas- 
tian Bach's generation were Francois Couperin and 
Georg Philipp Telemann, those early masters of the 
charming miniature, and Rameau, and Domenico Scar- 
latti whose music is unequalled for pure dazzle. By 
mid-century the sons of Bach, particularly Carl Phi- 
lipp Emanuel and Johann Christian, were setting the 
style and taste of keyboard practice that Haydn and 
Mozart and Clementi typify at its peak. Beethoven 
appeared on the heels of these virtuosi to usher in the 
grand manner of the 19th century. Not merely the 
number of first rate composers, but the variety of 
their approaches to the keyboard is unique to this early 
formative period of the piano. 

No other century requires such a variety of tech- 
niques. A program completely within the 19th century 
--from Chopin, for instance, through Schumann, 
Brahms, to Debussy--or even starting from Beetho- 
ven or Schubert, can all be played withclosely related 
manner, as the multiple expression of one spirit. 
Similarly, a random choice of 17th century keyboard 
works--from Frescobaldi to Buxtehude to Purcell, 
for instance--yields no such conflux of pathos, bril- 
liance, profundity and wit as that exciting period when 
amid the ruins of monarchy and undaunted by the inci- 
pient rumble of the first great machines music caught 
the fancy and expressed the hope of humanity at odds 
with its past and fearful of its future. 


Whether or not one seeks a musical or cultural 
significance in this bunching of provender for the pi- 
ano repertory, there are several circumstances of 
18th century keyboard music that have bearing on the 
performance of music in that period, both from tech- 
nical and interpretive aspects. Primarily, it cannot 
be overly emphasized that all of this music was writ- 
ten for instruments that have at best only a superficial 
resemblance to the modern piano. A glance at the 
charming instrument that Mozart used will show that it 


is without sostenuto or damper pedals, ae 


Mozart’s 
Piano 





which additions 
Beethoven made use of after their introduction by 
early 19th century builders. Even during the careers 
of Chopin and Liszt the sostenuto and the action had 


not yet achieved the typical response of pianos after 
1860, These are considerations of degree rather than 
kind. It seems a bit silly to ignore the capabilities 
of the present-day instrument for whatever music we 
perform, But it is equally unwise to overlook features 
which the modern piano lacks and which must be sup- 
plied by theingenuity and imagination of the performer 
to evoke the style and spirit of other times. 

To gain some indication of the changes in mechan- 
ics of keyboard instruments during the century, one 
should start with the harpsichord class, to which fam- 
ily belong all the related cembalo, clavecin, virginals 
types. These instruments had been built from the 
period of the Renaissance and all of them were acti- 
vated by mechanisms which plucked the strings when 
the keys were depressed. The sharp initial attack of 
the pick on the string is the salient characteristic of 
harpsichord sound. The initial intensity and sharp 
pitch immediately drop back to be all but indiscerni- 





ble for the duration of the sound. The piano sound by 
contrast does not have a sharp initial attack, but an 
initial thud, and it does not disappear thereupon, but 
"rings", or dies away gradually on the pitch center. 
Keyboard music which is specifically intended for 
harpsichord, such as Scarlatti's, should have in per- 
formance the keen and brittle brilliance of finger at- 
tack that exploits this aspect of harpsichord sound. As 
in all music from this period, the mind and the hand 
create the phrase, not the shoulders and the pedal. 

In the present revival of the harpsichord there is 
a school of thought which eliminates all harpsichord 
music from piano performance. This attitude has 
authenticity in its favor, but it avoids the issue at 
hand, so to speak. A harpsichord reproduction is not 
an 18th century instrument, a concert hall is not a 
drawing room, and our well-temperedears do not lis- 
ten with 18th century judgment. Authenticity can sti- 
fle the art of performance as surely as any other 
auxiliary consideration that comes to override musi- 
cal communication. A pianist who aspires to versa- 
tility or specialization (either of which can be asset 
or disease) will rightly undertake the study of the 
harpsichord as he would the organ. Literature and 





Harpsichord 


techniques are interchangeable to about the same de- 
gree, and such transfers of repertory as can be made 
are always in the category of transcriptions even 
though no note in the score is changed. So considered, 
they are fairly within the piano scope and are subject 
to the same cautions, problems, and rewards as any 


14 





other transcriptions. An intelligent selection from 
the quantity of music presently available is quite in 
good taste, along with occasional changes to compen- 
sate for differences in timbre and touch on the piano. 
Baroque ensemble music should be strictly avoided, 
however. The piano's predominant fundamental tone 
and comparative lack of overtone do not blend well in 
constant doubling of other instruments as occurs in 
continuo playing. The piano gives the impression of 
being flat of the ensemble, and in addition to disrupt- 
ing the dynamic balance its tone blurs what should be 
clearly separate instrumental lines. 

The harpsichord has a very limited dynamic range 
within a set of strings. That is, the gradual crescen- 
do, or variable accent is not in its capacity to anything 
like the extent possible on the piano. However, the 
large concert harpsichord with several stops had col- 
oristic possibilities analogous to an organ which are 
quite outside the capability of the piano. An approach 
to harpsichord music that is unexpressively rigid with 
only abrupt obvious changes is as uncharacteristic of 
the style as the opposite approach of aggressive 19th 
century sentimentality and dash. Bravura came in 
with Clementi's sonatas and grandiloquence with Beeth- 
oven. For music of the harpsichord era one can best 
follow the advice of the late Erwin Bodky and approxi- 
mate the flexibility of harpsichord color with the pia- 
no's flexible tone and dynamics. 

A careful study of any early 18th century piece 
can produce some fruitful ideas for interpretation if 
expressive color rather than simple dynamic contrast 
is the guiding principle. There are, of course, obvi- 
ous places for change of texture, as when the counter- 
point thins out to free a hand for change of stops, or 
repeats of phrase which should always take on added 
meaning. But for a finished interpretation, minor, 
subtle points of phrasing within control of the hand 
are of first importance. The legato line is essential 
if a long baroque phrase is to sing out from its con- 
text. The non-legato line of phrase, the use of what 
C.P.E. Bach called the "snap" in releasing a note, is 
every bit as essential if a long baroque phrase is to 
dance as well. The general rule of lengthening the dot 
in early 18th century music and shortening the note 
following it, as well as minor rubato within a beat-- 
within a group of four sixteenths for instance--will 
also help in setting the character of themes. 

The path from the harpsichord tothe piano was not 
direct, Therein lies the fascination and the great com- 
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plexity of 18th century keyboard history, and most of 
its technical problems as well. For the instrument 
that Cristofori experimented with as early as 1709, 
and that Silbermann built to the delight of Frederick 
the Great and the mistrust and eventual grudging sat- 
isfaction of Sebastian Bach was not based on the short- 
comings and possibilities of the harpsichord family at 
all, but upon the inherent features of its meek and 
venerable companion instrument, the clavichord. With 
a history nearly as old and tradition-shrouded as that 
of the organ, the clavichord has its mechanical basis 
in a structure of great simplicity. The string was 
sounded by a metal prong setin a projection of the key 
itself. In this economy of leverage lay both its great- 
est asset and its major flaw. The sound was in com- 
plete control of the player. In a well-balanced instru- 
ment, not only dynamic nuance but quality and pitch of 
a note could be changed even after the note was struck. 
By the 18th century clavichords were built capable of 
extreme delicacy of touch and consequent expressive- 
ness. On such an instrument, the actual elasticity of 
the vibrating string can be felt by the finger. But be- 
cause of this direct action the upper limit of sound was 
much below that of any other keyboard instrument. 
Even the sizable clavichord of the 18th century, with 
double stringing and a range of five octaves like the 
harpsichord, could not be used for accompanying an- 
other instrument or a voice but served only for solo 
chamber use or for practice. 

When the interest in instrumental music turned 
from the sustained linear interplay of the high baroque 
tothe possibilities of dynamic gradation and harmonic 
centers of attraction there was a sudden focusing of 
attention on the delicate clavichord, and a consequent 
attempt to boost its dynamic capabilities to match 
other instruments. In the design of all the early pian- 
oforte attempts the typical basic shape of the clavi- 
chord--the oblong frame and cross stringing--can be 
discerned. The basic invention of Cristofori was a 
mechanism to reinforce the initial response of the key 
by a hammer that would strike the string with a 
stronger attack, but in direct relation to the original 
finger pressure. Similar experiments were conducted 
in Germany by Schruter, and later by Silbermann who 
continued to build ordinary clavichords as well as the 
"Hammerklavier". The Bachs preferred the older 
clavichord because of its sensitive response and sil- 
very tone which allowed for nuance of ornaments and 
expression that the piano and the harpsichord could 





Clavichord 


only approach when played by a musician skilled on 
the clavichord itself. C. P. E. Bach refers to this cir- 
cumstance in his valuable Essay on the True Art of 
Playing Keyboard Instruments, which is an infallible 
guide to technique of the middle 18th century. His fa- 
ther never acquired a piano, though he is known to 
have played on them, but kept a clavichord among the 
instruments in his home. A detailed study of J. S. 
Bach's musicin relationship tothe clavichord was un- 
dertaken by Erwin Bodky, who considered certain cat- 
egories of his keyboard works as expressly intended 
for this instrument. The inventions, for example, can 
be treated as children of the clavichord and subjected 
to all the expressive subtlety at the musician's com- 
mand; and in general Bach's embellishments come 
from clavichord experience and are therefore florid 
and swift but always subservient to the melody line in 
aim and meaning. 

The change in musical taste during Bach's lifetime, 
that even his contemporaries recognizedas revolution- 
ary, brought the clavichord into prominence in the 
twilight of its usefulness. Not only its mechanical ad- 
vantage for playing many ornaments and expressing 
emotions, but particularly the ethereally delicate sound 
of the instrument with its abundance of shimmering 
overtones caught the fancy of the galant period. While 
the piano has overcome any dynamic or mechanical 





disadvantage that would hinder our interpretation of 
the music of Telemann's fantasies or the C. P. E, Bach 
sonatas, to mention two random examples, there is 
nothing we can do about the sound quality. If a piece 
from the 18th century sounds bare on the piano, even 
when such ornaments as are indicated are exploited 
fully, the peculiarly warm and vibrant miniature sound 
of the clavichord may excuse the apparent fault. To 
remedy it is not always possible, but intelligent addi- 
tions to fill the harmonies of a skeletal score is per- 
missible, as well as the variation of embellishments. 
Both of these practices are within the style of the pe- 
riod, and they can bring to performance quality a good 
dealof music thatis ofteneither neglectedor relegated 
to the status of study material. 

In addition to the idiosyncracies of these instru- 
ments which influence the development of 18th century 
keyboard music, there were other factors at work in 


the field as well. The great majority of keyboard ar- 
tists played and wrote for the organ as well as the 
harpsichord, and elements of organ technique found 
their way into general keyboard literature all during 
the Baroque. From the organ pedals comes the pedal 
point which is little more than wishful thinking when 
it occurs in scores for harpsichora, but which the pi- 
ano can reproduce. This same problem is present to 
some extent in the management of five-part fugues on 
the harpsichord. The judicious use of pedal on the pi- 
ano can overcome the felt need for extra keyboards or 
hands to maintain the web of voices unbroken. The 
melody line that soars and grows comes notonly from 
the organ, but from characteristic patterns of voices 
and string and wind instruments as well. In suchcases, 
and in the familiar strettoto a held diminished seventh 
chord that occurs often in the Well Tempered Klavier, 
there is no cogent reason to curb the dynamics of the 
piano in favor of historicity. The typical final cadence 
of harpsichord and clavichord music planted itself 
downward where the heaviest, most resonant strings 
were. Such a cadence doesn't require so much retard 
as impetus in its descent. 
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How successful the piano makers finally were in 
expanding the sound of the clavichord to fill a concert 
hall is perfectly evident. However, the action of the 
early piano was every bit as stiff as the harpsichord 
with several stops out, and required, as did the harp- 
sichord, much more in the way of finger strength than 
subtlety of execution. Refinement of the original me- 
chanism has given the piano back a great deal of re- 
sponse and ease. Less than three ounces of presgure 
can produce an audible sound at middle C onthe piano. 
This is every bit as good as the harpsichord. Not 
much more than an ounce will activate the tiny pianis- 
simo of the clavichord. To compare the two aestheti- 
cally would be extremely difficult. The pianissimo of 
the piano is the flicker of a very powerful engine. The 
clavichordis as gossamer to chainmail by comparison. 
For music of the mid-eighteenth century this ideal of 
supreme delicacy should always be kept in mind. 





For the works of Couperin, Telemann, C. P. E. 
Bach, and even early Haydn, it is delicacy along with 
sentiment that should be uppermost. The ornaments, 
which abound and which are being edited nowadays with 
great attention to rule, but without equal consideration 
for the imaginationor qualifications of the interpreter, 
should be handled withthe utmost flexibility of manner. 
The older technique was centered in finger strength 
and suppleness and in flexible wrists, and the percep- 
tibly narrower keys of bothharpsichord and clavichord 
called for a decidedly incurved hand. 
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The acceptance of the piano as the standard key- 
board instrument occurred gradually throughout the 
century. As late as the 1790's, when Clementi and 
Dussek and Field were piano virtuosi of international 
reputation, Haydn visiting London was expected to 
conduct his symphonies from the harpsichord--for 
which he no longer wrote a part in his score. And, 
though Beethoven played the piano in his Vienna reci- 
tals, he had experience in Bonn withharpsichord. The 
sound quality and technical features of the developing 
piano and the changing taste of the period interacted 
and re-inforced each other in the turn away from the 
older keyboard instrument andidiom. The classical 
style used the capabilities of the new instrument to 
good advantage. A good deal has been made of the in- 
fluence of orchestral dynamics on the developing piano 
sonata, but when the first pianos were built, expressly 
to increase the dynamic range of clavichords while 
keeping their response, the term Mannheim crescendo 
was as yet uncoined. The idea of pianoforte dynamics 
has a history that extends back into the Renaissance 
choral style. 

The conflux of stylistic elements across the middle 
of the 18th century can easily be seen in acomparison 
of certain characteristics in the keyboard works of 
C. P. E. Bach and the younger Haydn. Carl Philipp 
Emanuel certainly had access to the piano, but his 
teaching method and his music are grounded in the 
tradition of the older keyboard instruments. He is con- 
cerned with overcoming the static percussive charac- 
teristic of keyboard sound by the greatest attention to 
linear structures in music and the smoothest kind of 
legato quality. These are criteria inherited from his 
father, and the mobile fingering we use today, with 
exploitation of the thumbs and curved fingers, is in 
part at least attributed to the Bach family tradition: 


Philipp Emanuel had imposed certain newer man- 
ners upon the style of his father's generation however. 
His attitude toward emotion, for instance, partook of 
the stil galant delight in emotion for its own sake. It 
was the performer's ability to move his hearers to a 
vicarious experience of the greatest emotional flights 
and contrasts that afforded the chief musical pleasure 
in his time. From the genre pieces of Couperin which 
attempt to create a certain atmosphere or evoke some 
simple pictorial image--a nightingale, a clown, a 
forest--the fashion developed into the depiction of 
various states of mind, a combination of the genre 
pieces typical of French music and the Germantheory 
of affections which associated certain rhythmic and 
melodic patterns of music with particular emotions, 
such as anger, pity, or joy. In the musicof Sebastian 
Bach the emotions are also evoked deliberately, but 
this was a purposeful passion of which the entire mu- 
sical structure was an embodiment. The idea of dis- 
embodied feelings to be experienced for themselves, 
of joy without its pain, sorrow without purpose or pity, 
grief without reason, was a product of the Age of Rea- 
son, a symptom of mental reservation amid the dis- 
rupted social values of a century of upheaval. 





Early Piano 





It is indicative of the ethics of C. P. E. Bach that 
at a time when keyboard music didnot take itself ser- 
iously, his output stands out not only for craftsman- 
ship that bespeaks his lineage but for human warmth 
of expression that excites the sympathy if not the pas- 
sions by its portrayal. In dealing with any music of 
the mid-eighteenth century we are very quickly aware 
of this kaleidoscopic emotional palette. But also ap- 
parent is the shifting balance between the linear style 
of counterpoint and the harmonically oriented style or 
subordinated accompaniment. C.P.E. Bach's prefer- 
ence for the clavichord and harpsichord prevented his 
keyboard works from moving too far into the style of 
the newer instrument on which a harmony struck once 
could be sustained through a measure or more. The 
dynamic variation and clarity of texture of the classic 
era are only foreshadowed in his sonatas. 

By comparison Haydn's sonatas show many more 
characteristics of the distinctly pianistic idiom. In 
the thirty-four piano sonatas of Haydn the dynamics of 
harmonic progression and contrasted motives are very 
much in evidence. The form is as far removed as 
Mozart from the era of the harpsichord. But he is not 
so distant in time from that tradition, and so his ex- 
perience and his style include the exquisitely turned 
ornaments of the clavichord, the moving accompani- 
ment figures of the non-sustaining harpsichord. The 
familiar elements of the typical sonata form can be 
seen as a development that amounted to distillation of 
the earlier theory of affections into contrasting emo- 
tional elements in juxtaposition (thematic statements) 
and in flux (harmonic and dynamic development). Also 
present in Haydn's piano music arethe dramatic sfor- 
zando and ringing held tones of the new pianoforte. 

Haydn's ornaments are in general more nimble 
and florid than Mozart's, and while he used both on- 
the-beat and before-the-beat ornaments, the older 
northern style predominates, as can be seen from the 
second movement of the first sonata in Eb major, or, 
to take a particularly graceful example, the fourth 
sonata in g minor. 
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His use of the ornament before the beat is restricted 
to the single grace-note. Harpsichord style accom- 
panying figures appear frequently. In the seventh so- 
nata, in D major, and in the Sonata No. 3, in Ep are 
typical examples. 


Haydn 


Senate No.2 Flat Movement” Allegra ton brie 
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Haydn's dynamics are to be taken literally. They 
are piano influenced. And certainly the use of pedals 
is indispensible in numerous cases. In order to main- 
tain some sort of dynamic balance in 18thcentury mu- 
sic, itis always wiser to err onthe side of delicacy 
rather than strength, since the characteristic sound 
of the piano is massive to begin with. The contrast 
of these two elements was dear to the hearts of clas- 
sic composers, however, and can be exploited to the 
advantage of both the power and the grace. 

The essential triviality of the stil galant offered 
little resistance to the developing classical style which 
had its first taste of popularity inthe Sturm und Drang 
of the 1770's. This overexuberance of artistic expres- , 
sion was polished into the mature style of clean, well 
wrought formal art that we know as high classicism 
within the lifetime of Mozart. The few years that sep- 
arate the formative period of Haydn's music from the 
young Mozart are the time during which the clavichord 
fell quite out of use, and the harpsichord, at least as 
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solo instrument, had been replaced by the early piano. 
The harmonies had become cleaner, the ornaments 
fewer and simpler, the dynamic contrasts more 
marked. Certainly the changing audience for music 
was one factor in the acceptance of the penetrating pi- 
ano sound and the spare musical means of the new 
style. It remained only for Beethoven to incorporate 
the pedals into the technique of composition for the 
piano, a process in which two generations of concert 
performers and several piano builders also took part. 
To a large extent the music of the classical period is 
still comprehensible on the harpsichord. Beethoven, 
however, cannot be transferred to the older instru- 
ment. 


It would be ideally advisable for every piano stu- 
dent to become acquainted with the other keyboard in- 
struments in order to understand from experience the 
variety of 18th century techniques and to be aware of 
the advantages of each in order to transfer techniques 
from one instrument to another. Short of this uncom- 
mon situation, a careful study of the music and an 
imaginative awareness of the problems involved cando 
much to overcome the barriers of time and tradition. 
The written page of music in any period is not much 
more than a blueprint from whichthe performer builds 
the structure of unfolding sound to communicate tothe 
listener. Our attempt to express the original intention 
of any composition is attended with difficulties, but 
the farther removed we are in time from music the 
greater becomes the responsibility of the performer 
to be creator as well as interpreter in presenting a 
meaningful musical expression. 

Suggested literature 

Two important works on the period are not avail- 
able in English translation. These are the pedagogic 
treatise of Couperin, L’Art de toucher’ le Clavecin, 
and Erwin Bodky's book on the technique and instru- 
ments of the period, Der Vortrag, alter Klaviermusik. 
C.P.E. Bach's treatise, Versuch uber die wahre Art 
das Klavier zu spielen was published in 1949 in English 
translation by W. J. Mitchell as Essay on the True 
Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments . Works which 
deal with aspects of the period are Bach Ornamenta- 
tion, by Russell Lanning (1953), and Bach's Ornaments, 
by Walter Emery (1953), as well as Fritz Rothschild's 
The Lost Tradition in Music (1953). Numerous maga- 
zine articles in American and English journals have 
dealt with problems of the period, particularly the 
early 18th century. 


Suggested Music 


In additionto works inthe standard repertory, such 
as the Bach two- and three-part inventions and the 
Well Tempered Klavier and Italian Concerto, there are 
comparatively neglected works of Bach like the Six 
English Suites, or the toccatas or the eighteen little 
preludes and fugues. The Scarlatti, Mozart, and 
Haydn sonatas are allavailable in modern edition, and 
the C, P. E. Bach sonatas as well, and the keyboard 
suites of Handel. The thirty-six fantasies of Georg 
Philipp Telemann and his Spielstucke for keyboard 
have appeared in modern German edition, and two col- 
lections of keyboard works from the early 18thcentury 
by Domenico Zipoli, Sonatas, and Pieces for Klavier, 
were published in 1957. The harpsichord music of 
Couperin and Rameau was published in the 1930's. 


Two interesting collections: Italian Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries (1946) and Old Chamber Music 
for Keyboard Instruments (German publication, 1934) 
are also available. Although Henry Purcell died be- 
fore the turn of the century, he belongs tothe last gen- 
eration of the Baroque, and his Suites are worthy rep- 
resentatives of the English keyboard tradition. From 
the other end of the century, the rarely performed 
Sonatas of Clementi, which have been long overshad- 
owed by the popularity of his Sonatinas, are worth 
looking into, as well as the few works of his protege 
John Field which can be obtained. 
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ROSALYN TURECK 
“HIGH PRIESTESS OF BACH” 
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OSALYN TURECK was fourteen years of age when 

her teacher, the Dutch-Italian pianist and Bach 
scholar, Jan Chiapusso, assigned a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue as her first lesson. She returned two days later, 
handed the music tohim, and tohis amazement, played 
it through from memory without a flaw--and with ex- 
traordinary insight for her age. 'You must specialize 
in Bach," he informed his young pupil. 

What was born of this early encounter turned out 
to be a great deal more than mere specialization. It 
marked the beginning of a lifelong quest that would 
lead to the re-birth of Bach as the most significant of 
allcomposers for our time. Asthe Manchester Guard- 
ian observed recently, "But for the existence and ex- 
ample of Rosalyn Tureck, Bach might by now almost 
have disappeared from the programmes of concert 
pianists." 

Within a year after the 14-year-old Rosalyn Tur- 
eck first became a Bach "specialist", she gave two 
all-Bach recitals in Chicago, and the following year, 
at sixteen, she won a full scholarship to the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. Her teacher at Juilliard 
was Olga Samaroff. 

When she was seventeen, in her second year at 
Juilliard, Miss Tureck had her first revelation of the 
universe that is Bach--of the rich humanity and infi- 
nite nuance of meaning and feeling in this humanist of 
the 18th century. She also had her first intimation that 
the only access to these profound regions of the spirit 
was through the difficult road of self-discovery and 
through the courage of self-affirmation. 

"I know itis unfashionable to speak of revelations," 
she says today, "but that is what it was. One day while 
playing a very complex fugue, the A minor from Book 
I, it suddenly came to me that I would have to change 
allmy ideas, throw everything away thatI had learned, 
and start again. I had to form a new technique to 
match this new conception, the conviction that sprang 
from within myself."' From that moment on Rosalyn 
Tureck's development has been a painstaking process 
of working, playing, thinking, searching and research- 
ing, into the infinite meaning of this great music. 


On graduating cum laude from Juilliard, she joined 
the faculty there and also taught at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1935 she won the Schubert Memorial Contest 
and the National Federation of Music Clubs Competi- 
tion, and in 1936 she received the Phi Beta Award, 
making her debut in New York as soloist with Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall. The following year she received the first Town 
Hall Endowment Award for a series of six all-Bach 
recitals, and from then until 1955 she toured the Unit- 
ed States and Canada regularly. 

Although Miss Tureck had won a distinguished and 
ardent following among the elite, the cogniscenti in 
America, it was in Europe that she first achieved 
widespread recognition. 

"The great and timeless wonder of Bach's music," 
writes Miss Tureck, "is the fact that he perfected a 
structural form which, for allits mechanical intricacy, 
does not blot out the full, rich expression of every 
shade of human emotion." 

At Glyndebourne Festival last spring Miss Tureck 
offered The Art of Fugue, performed by her London 
orchestra, The Tureck Bach Players, in her own edi- 
tion for strings, which she conducted from the podium, 
and the Goldberg Variations. 

The Goldberg Variations have occupied a unique 
place in her career for many years. Performed by 
her for the first time exactly as it appears in the ori- 
ginal edition, with all the repeats, it was considered 
unplayable throughout the 19th century because of the 
many polyphonic demands and because the intercross- 
ing of hands was thought to be impossible on one key- 
board. Rosalyn Tureck, at the age of seventeen as a 
second-year student at Juilliard, did it. She had 
learned the entire work in five weeks, and only, as 
Miss Tureck now declares, because she hadn't known 
then it was "unplayable". 

Bach's "Aria and Thirty Variations", published in 
1742, has come to be known as the "Goldberg" Varia- 
tions because, as the story goes, Bach was commis- 
sioned by Count von Kayserling, Russian Ambassador 
to the Court at Dresden, who suffered from insomnia, 
to write some pieces "of a smooth and lively charac- 
ter" to be played to him by his harpsichordist, Johann 
Theophilus (Gottlieb) Goldberg, a pupil of Bach anda 
distinguished artist of the time. 

The Aria, written long before the variations were 
conceived, as a Sarabande in the Anna Magdalena 
Buchlein of 1725, is used by Bach as "a strongsimple 
harmonic base which upholds endless possibilities of 





structure,"' as Miss Tureck explains, "freeing Bach's 
inventiveness and calling into play almost every as- 
pect of Bach's art. The actual ending is given to the 
return of the aria. The return to the beginning, com- 
pleting the life cycle, carries with it a fundamental 
sense of renewal and yet reveals a new meaning in 
the beginning and infinitely greater understanding of 
its meaning as the result of having undergone the full 
experience of these potentialities. This return to the 
beginning,'"' writes Miss Tureck, "is one of the most 
sublime moments of music." 
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Although since her last visit to the United States 
Rosalyn Tureck has extended her range to inciude per- 
formances on the harpsichord and clavichord as well 
as on the piano, and "she is superb on all three in- 
struments", according to Colin Mason inthe Guardian, 
she continues to perform the Goldberg Variations on 
the piano. And as Colin Mason also observes, "she 
irrefutably proved, as every one of her performances 
does, that if there is anything wrong with Bach on the 
piano the fault is with the player, not with the instru- 
ment." 

The Art of Fugue, an exposition of every possible 
type of fugue-writing on the highest level, was written 
near the end of Bach's life, and the last fugueis unfin- 
ished, but contains the theme on Bach's name, as a 
signature to his monumental career. This great and 
wholly abstract work was not only the crowning achieve- 
ment of Bach's life, but "the crowning consummation 
of several centuries of development in this idiom," 
writes Miss Tureck. 

In addition to performing interpretations of Bach, 
she has demonstrated her scholarship in the three- 
volume ‘Introduction to the Performance of Bach." 
Miss Tureck also demonstrates that all-important se- 
cret of the great teacher--that one teaches principles 
--to be used by a pupil as an individual with basic 
needs and desires of his own. While offering the valu- 
able fruits of her own knowledge, insight, and experi- 
ence, the teacher should recognize the necessity of 
self-discovery and of self-affirmation in the process 
of artistic growth--inher pupils, as wellas inherself. 


Miss Tureck lives and works in a charming old 
house in Knightsbridge where she settled soon after 
her London debut in 1953. Her house is entered through 
a beautiful Italian entrance hall with wrought-iron 
grille inside the front door leading to a graceful mar- 
ble stairway. Ina small sitting room at the landing 
of the stairway, Rembrandt etchings, bought at Rem- 
brandt's house in Amsterdam and given to her as a 
gift by one of her admirers, speak their eternal po- 
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etry and announce to the visitor the spirit that per- 
yades her home. 

The stairway then winds on upto a huge sound-proof 
studio, large enough to hold rehearsals with her new 
21-member orchestra, The Tureck Bach Players, and 
even with the entire London Philharmonia onoccasion. 

At one end is an open grand piano. Built-in book- 
shelves running down the entire length of the studio 
contain musical works, books on music, and Miss 
Tureck's own recordings. The famous head of Tureck 
by the American-born sculptor, Sir Jacob Epstein, 
broods near the piano. 

Beneath a gallery, a sitting room with fireplace 
and alcove decorated with strips of Sicilian ornamen- 
tal brass which Miss Tureck bought in Taormina, in- 
vites the visitor. At one side, a built-in cocktail cup- 
board beside a writing desk which can be opened out 
of the wall suggests the variety of ways in which this 
cozy area is used. 

Another staircase leads fromthe studio tothe gal- 
lery which forms a dining room, with mushroom pink 
carpet and a dining-table built onto the side of the gal- 
lery overlooking the studio. A concealed service hatch 
sends food up quickly from the basement kitchen where 
itis prepared by Miss Tureck's Portuguese cook, who 
has been with her for many years. 

The spacious living room is richly adorned with 
14th-century Chinese wood carvings, Japanese and 
Egyptian prints, and a unique collection of ancient in- 
struments from all parts of the world, among them a 
Burmese harp bought in Portobello Road, a Swedish 
lute, and many primitive instruments from South Africa 
brought back from her tours there. 

Sharing this uniquely beautiful home with her, in 
addition to her beloved cook and the pair of Budgeri- 
gars, are a dachshund named Billy Budd and a cat 
named Copernicus, or Chat-Chat for short. Chat- 
Chat doesn't appreciate Bach as much as his prede- 
cessor, a Burmese cat who was brought up on the 
Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 

"But he'll learn," says Miss Tureck with calm fe- 
line confidence as she runs her strong but gentle piano 
fingers through Chat-Chat's soft sleek fur. 


Head of Rosalyn Tureck by 

the late Sir Jacob Epstein, who in the last 
years of his life became 

an ardent admirer of hey music. 





Ed. Note: In Europe, as here, Miss Tureck's renownis 
based on Bach. But she has also become known there 
as a leading protagonist of contemporary music. She 
performed, among others, the world premiers of Wil- 
liam Schuman's Piano Concerto andof David Diamond's 
Piano Sonata, a work Diamond wrote for and dedicated 
to her. 
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Artur Schnabel (1882-1951) 


Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) 








What the piano 


really is, and 
what it must be: 


The 
Instrument 


of 


Composers 


[ This article first appeared in the 
February 1961 issue of The Ameri- 
can Record Guide. Permission to 
reprint it here has been granted. ] 


By KONRAD WOLFF 


Konrad Wolff is a distinguished member 
of the music faculty of Drew University. 
He was born and educated in Germany, and 
studied piano privately with the late Artur 
Schnabel. From 1942 to 1950 he was the 
associate director of the New Friends of 
Music, for whose memorable concerts he 
wrote the program notes. He also edited 
Schumann's Music and Musicians, pub- 
lished in English by Pantheon. 





i is there that still fascinates everybody about 
piano-playing? That makes international piano 
prize-winners stand out publicly more than any others ? 
That decides eager parents of musical prodigies to 
have them learn the piano rather thanthe violin? That 
makes most singers prefer it to the handier guitar or 
accordion as their accompanying instrument? 

The piano ought to be out of date. Most of its lit- 
erature belongs to the first 150 years of its existence 
(roughly, 1765 to 1915)--although Bartdk, Prokofieff 
and some others since then have written a number of 
new, Original works--and that is as it should be. It 
corresponds to the length of the period of great organ 
music (from Sweelinck to Bach) and of great violin 
music (from Vivaldi to the late romantics). Even be- 
fore the beginning of this century--in fact, ever since 
Wagner--there have been great composers who neg- 
lected the piano entirely or almost entirely in their 
oeuvre (Bruckner, Mahler, Richard Strauss among 
them), not to mention that many of the most recent 
mathematical speculations by composers (a renais- 
sance of those of the Renaissance) are incontradiction 
to the equal temperament tuning of the standard piano 
keyboard. 

It is certainly natural that there should be a mi- 
nority of musicians devoting their lives to the great 
classical and romantic works written for the instru- 
ment, but one would expect them to be considered 
specialists in the same way in which string players 
are considered specialists when they concentrate on 
the great quartet literature of the same epochs. But 
what happens? In every field, popular music not ex- 
cluded, the pianists are the heroes. Books on tech- 
nique multiply--many hundreds of them exist to date, 
and still every year adds another few--and the pages 
of musical journals are filled with the most detailed 
and intense aesthetic appraisal of piano recitals and 
especially of piano recordings, second only to the ap- 
praisal of female beauty. Many a big city has its own 
"Piano Series" of concerts, not matched by a violin 
series or a chamber music series. Chamber music 
is for the connoisseur, but piano-playing is big busi- 
ness and, in this country, appeals to the masses even 
more than opera. Furthermore, when it comes to 
teaching, all the other instruments combined do not 
produce anything like the amount that is put out year 
after year as pianoteaching material--some of it with 
an esoteric sophistication of purity and Urtext authen- 
ticity, some of it withthe unconcernof totalignorance, 
some of it (be it said) as a veritable racket. 

The most obvious reason for all thisis, of course, 
the speed and especially the noise that can be produced 
on this instrument by a single person. Where else in 
music can human energy still compete so successfully 
with the most advanced mechanical tools and big ma- 
chines? The success of concerts given by four pian- 
ists on as many pianos, in whichthe program consists 
for the most part of cheap arrangements, attests to 


this. Physical skill and physical power will always 
impress spectators, whether in sport or in war or in 
dance or in music. True, this is, to some extent, le- 
gitimately so. Most of the great composers for piano 
counted on it whenthey wrote their concertos and bril- 
liant solo pieces, frequently as vehicles for themselves. 
However, in excess this adoration of the decibel dis- 
torts musical taste. Who can understand today that 
both Liszt and Busoni, independently, defined virtu- 
osity as a manifestation of poetry in music? 

Another reason, even more particularly pertinent 
to our scientific age, has to do with the alleged "ob- 
jectivity" of the piano tone. It explains the popularity 
of the contemporary percussive literature, especially 
of the so-called "Toccata". Here the human element 
contained in the best of these works (those by Schumann, 
Ravel, and Prokofieff) is deliberately ignored by per- 
formers and listeners alike. Music-making, in re- 
peated notes, octaves, and other passages, becomes 
measurable here like any object of science, and it can 
be judged without the tiresome appeal to a person's 
imagination and his capacity for artistic evaluation. 
Not even the elegance of aballetor circus performance 
is being aimed at. On the contrary, the uglier the 
sound, the more scientific and "real" it appears to this 
type of performer and listener. 

And yet there are other, and directly opposite, 
reasons for continuing to cultivate and like the piano. 
For one thing, it is easy to produce a sound on it. The 
tone is ready-made, and playing chopsticks provides 
more musical satisfaction to the average music-loving 
child than any other musicalactivity. Despite its size, 
even the big black monster of a concert grand is invit- 
ing rather than forbidding, when compared to a fiddle 
or a bassoon. Learning the piano has been likened to 


learning English. Of all languages, English is the eas- 
iest foreign language for a beginner--again on account 
of its ready-made quality--and becomes difficult only 
to an advanced student who tries to find exactly the 
right shade of expression. The same paradoxical situ- 
ation exists in piano-playing: our troubles begin only 
when we have reached the stage in which we refuse to 
accept the 'normal" pianotone (the kindof tone which, 
according to a famous statement by Hindemith, can be 
produced by the tip of an umbrella just as well as by 
the finger tip of a Paderewski) and are looking for our 
own individual tone or, rather, connection of tones. 
Up to this point--which most music lovers never reach 
--the piano, almost from the start, lends itself, by 
its pitch safety and its easily recognizable keys, to 
"self-expression"--whether in improvising or playing 
by ear or deciphering the music of favorite tunes. 

In the same vein, improvising on the piano, such 
as we find in intimate night clubs, is a musical mood- 
making device that cannot be equaled by Hammond or- 
gans and not even by Hungarian fiddlers: these can be 
as exciting, but they are incapable of suggesting the 
"lost" or "beat'' or perhaps just slaphappy quality 





which is the stock in trade of night club pianists. 
Nevertheless, improvising is always a sign of musical 
health, and actually these pianists provide a more di- 
rect musical communication than almost anything else 


in our time. This is, however, even more true for 
the improvisations to modern dance in which a definite 
musical task is instantly and creatively realized, not 
by just a rhythm, but by the quality of the music as a 
whole suggesting the quality of the dance movement. 
All this activity has more to do with music than most 
of the forced solo recitals in Town Hall and Carnegie 
Hall in which the critics figure as examiners; the pi- 
ano contests in the outcome of which the big manage- 
ments are as interested as the candidates; the tours of 
organized-audience communities throughout the coun- 
try withtheir happy blend of the two capital E's (-duca- 
tion and -ntertainment); the hi-fi criteria applied to 
recordings of piano music by professional wine-testers, 
etc. etc. It should lead us to contemplate the piano as 
what it really is and must be: the composers! instru- 
ment. 

Not only were most of the great composers great 
pianists: it is even more important that composers 
were, on the whole, the great pianists. Mozart and 
Beethoven and Chopin and Liszt were not the only ones. 
Other masters, such as d'Albert, Busoni, and Rach- 
maninoff, were also mainly composers. They were 
not, however, devoted only to their own works. Brahms 
for instance, gave a recital in Vienna in 1867. which 
consisted of the Schumann Fantasy, works by Domen- 
ico Scarlatti and J. S. Bach, his own Handel Variations, 
unpublished works by Schubert, the Schumann Toccata, 
and Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 109. Saint-Sa#ns went to 
London in his late seventies to play about a dozen Mo- 
zart concertos, because he felt these masterworks 
were not sufficiently known and appreciated. Both 
Liszt and Busoni became pioneers not only for the 
music which they themselves transcribed or rear- 
ranged. Schnabel--to whom his compositions were 
more important than his playing--never played his 
own works in public, and yet he looked at all music 
with the eye of a composer. 

All these musicians knew that the highest skill of 
the piano is developed only by the creative musical 
approach of a composer or, at least, of a perfroming 
artist who is a potential composer. More than any 
other instrument the piano communicates creative mu- 
sical intentions, and it becomes alive the more it does 
this. A general technique can be learned and perfected 
depending onthe gift and industry of the pianist. Musi- 
cal accuracy and precise phrasing also can be learned 
and a general feeling for music, an ear for beautiful 
sonorities can be awakened and trained. But the piano 
will yield its most minute shading only if a composer- 
like mind transcends the limitations caused by the lack 
of an actual legato and by the diminishing of each 
sound as soon as the key is struck. Without this type 
of imagination the almost unconscious inflections of 
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the declamation will be missing from the playing--in- 
flections which communicate the tensions reaching 
from one melody tone to the next, from one chord to 
the next (for instance as a dissonance is resolved, a 
modulation achieved), from one metrical period to the 
next, etc. These are shadings so fine that they cannot 
be written down and cannot even be copied from a 
teacher or a recording as an external nuance, and yet 
they embody the essence of the feeling of each piece. 

Only with this type of imagination can the piano be 
fully exploited in its instrumental possibilities. When 
the instrument was relatively new, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Liszt were among those experimenting with it to 
uncover its hidden resources, but in our century Bar- 
t6k and SchUnberg were still able to add pianistic 
sounds not imagined before. Beethoven's interest in 
piano teaching (preserved through Czerny) and Brahms' 
preoccupation with piano technique are features which 
were intimately related tothe substance of their piano 
compositions. 

This is not all. The piano, by the pliability of its 
tone color, is the only instrumentin which the extreme 
registers (such as Mozart used in the coda sections of 
his rondos, or Beethoven in the late sonatas) can be 
made to blend in sonority. (Schnabel pointed this out 
as an argument against orchestrating Beethoven's pi- 
ano works.) It can also give ablueprint of any orches- 
tral score. This is why Wagner, Debussy, and Stra- 
vinsky, to name a few of the more spectacular orches- 
tral colorists, wrote their works with the help of this 
instrument on which they could rely for hearing-- 
soberly yet completely--whatever they needed for the 
structure of the music. The piano has all the colors, 
but they are man-made and not the outcome of organ 
stops or actual instrumental differences: It is the only 
instrument to provide tone color by articulation. 

Even from a composer's viewpoint the piano has 
its defects. It can easily obscure polyphony in the 
lower parts by an excess of overtone sounds. It can- 
not provide shadings of intonation in aid of harmonic 
articulation. 

It has become necessary to point to these essential 
functions of the piano. We pianists must learn again 
--and even more, our critics must learn it--to listen 
to the piano not as a provider of speed and noise with 
accuracy, a dispenser of mood and "poetic insight" (a 
favorite cliché in the reviewers’ vocabulary) or as an 
unsensual tool reflecting nothing but the pure and ob- 
jective skeleton of a score. The true pianist, treat- 
ing his instrument as a composer does, will experi- 
ment with’sounds and motions to evoke characters and 
shapes which in turn shall activate the imagination of 
the audience. If all is well, the listener will then him- 
self be drawn into the composer's world. For just the 
moment of the performance the original unity between 
creating, playing, and listening, between music and 
music making, communicating and being communica- 
ted with, is thus re-established. 
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Book Reviews 


AT LONG LAST, THE BEETHOVEN LETTERS! 


T LAST the long awaited edition of Beethoven's let- 

ters inEnglish has come. There is no need to hide 
later in this review the fact that the editor, Emily 
Anderson, has done a superb job, or that the American 
publisher, St Martin's Press, has done a major serv- 
ice to the cause of musical learning and delight. On 
the reasonable assumption that most pianists are at 
least as catholic in their tastes as other musicians, a 
report of this event can hardly be omitted from PQ. 
In any case, the Beethoven letters have much of spe- 
cial interest to pianists. 

Curiously, with regard to music's great Classic 
triumvirate--Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven--the lit- 
erature on Beethoven and the editions of his music are 
the most abundant and the most in need of revision. 
Badly needed area new grand biography in place of the 
mighty but long outdated workof Thayer; anew author- 
itative one-volume biography in English (similar to the 
fine new biographies by SchSnewolf and Hess in Ger- 
man); a complete edition of the extant Sketchbooks; a 
complete edition of the extant Conversation Books; a 
new complete edition of his music; andnot a few, more 
specialized studies. Fortunately, some of these proj- 
ects are now underway and others are at least in the 
planning stage at the Beethovenhaus in Bonn. But at 
the moment only two of the major needs are actually 
satisfied--that of a detailed, critical thematic index 
(in the recent monumental volume by Kinsky and Helm) 
and that of the letters. 

Hitherto, to work at any length in Beethoven's let- 
ters the English reader had a good start, but only a 
start, if he was lucky enough to find the old Shedlock 
translation of the German edition published by Kali- 
scher in 1907-08. Yet this edition provided not more 
than 60 per cent of the letters now known, it was often 
inaccurate and incomplete in its texts, and it lacked 
much of the information to be found in Anderson's an- 
notations. Many of the missing letters are supplied in 
theNew Beethoven Letters collected and edited by Mac- 
Ardle and Misch in1957 (a book still valuable for many 
of its extended annotations, in spite of the overly harsh 
review by Anderson when it appeared), but many of 
the others have had to be searched in remote publica- 
tions or have remainedentirely hidden until now. Since 
the end of World War II it has been Emily Anderson's 
heroic, almost incredible accomplishment to make "a 
clean sweep" of the whole problem, as she relates in 


her fascinating "Introduction," returning toevery pos- 
sible autograph, or next best source when the auto- 


graph is lost, to translate the text anew. The pains 
she has taken to find the original texts, to unearth not 
a few new ones, to detect forgeries, to decipher the 
illegible, are such as only the uncompromising per- 
fectionist would take. Acknowledging that still more 
new finds are likely to be made for a long time to 
come, she has brought together nearly sixteen-hundred 
letters to over two-hundred-and-thirty recipients, 
plus some fifty other documents, or at least four times 
the number of items first collected by Nohl in 1867. 
A new German edition is in preparation at the Beetho- 
venhaus but at present noother edition touches Ander- 
son's translation in completeness, authority, or use- 
ful organization. 

The Anderson edition is in three nicely bound vol- 
umes selling for a total of $37. 50 (or $40 after Decem- 
ber 31). The pagination (1490 pages in all) and num- 
bering of the letters continue throughout the set. At 
the end of the letters proper are appendixes contain- 
ing a few other letters, related documents, and other 
pieces written by Beethoven; then anindex of persons, 
an index of Beethoven's works classified by types, and 
another indexof the works as they appear inthe Kinsky 
-Halm thematic catalog. For research purposes I 
could only wish that two aspects of this already enor- 
mous production were expanded. One is the subject 
index, which now consists merely of the four columns 
of consecutive topics under Beethoven's (but no other 
name). Except for such help as these columns happen 
to provide, one has no way but a page-by-page search 
to find what Beethoven may have said, for example, 
about God, or war, or piano-playing. The other is the 
annotations, which are handled with a fine professional 
restraint and contain much valuable information, yet 
always only the minimum needed to clarify the text 
and seldom any hint of the lore or color associated 
with a particular event or person. 

An extreme of professional restraint is exhibited 
with regard to the most celebrated of all Beethoven's 
letters, the one he seems not actually to have sent to 
the "Immortal Beloved" (or "Eternally Beloved", as 
Anderson rightly corrects the traditional translation 
of 'Unsterbliche Geliebte''). What Beethoven enthusi- 
ast is not likely to turn first, upon seeing these three 
volumes, to discover any latest theory the editor may 
have about this subject over which so many pages and 
even whole books have been written? I couldn't resist, 
I assure you. But there is not so much as a mention 
of the letter in the "Introduction" or the indices. In 
fact, even knowing some of the latest theories about 
the date and possible recipients, I found I had to do 
considerable searching before finding the letter. Now, 
I guess it behooves me to be just as restrained as the 
editor at this point, and leave it to you, by way ofa 
teaser, to discover what the latest conclusions may be 
(after you find the letter!). 

Perhaps it is also professional restraint that keeps 
Anderson from referring to her earlier feat on acom- 
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parable scale, that is, her three-volume edition of the 
Mozart letters in English, similarly treated and organ- 
ized. Published in 1938, this important collection has 
long been out of print, a fact that prospective buyers 
of the Beethoven letters should bear in mind. The lat- 
ter are almost as important historically even though 


they have less to offer in three respects. First, al- 
though they have their moments of grandeur, and al- 
though they cover the gamut of Beethoven's moods from 
gay animal spirits to the darkest despair, they are not 
the cutting, choice, scintillating literary documents 
that Mozart's letters are. Second, although Beetho- 
ven does not hesitate to comment with utter frankness 
on the musicians and others who cross his path he 
does not survey the passing scene as Mozart does; 
too much of his life is lived within. Andthird, although 
Anderson supplies the most essential details when the 
nature of the reply must be known, we get only Beetho- 
ven's side of his correspondence, whereas The Lettevs 
of Mozart and His Family often included two sides, 
since so many of them were exchanged within the fam- 
ily. 

Beethoven's letters are certainly as human and as 
revealing as any such documents could be. In this re- 
spect they ring completely true. No one could argue 
that they were written with a sense of posterity in the 
background. There may be pettiness in the violent 
quick-tempered quarrels with friends, but there are 
beauty and nobility in the heart that always made him 
apologize and ask forgiveness when he woke up to his 
faults. There may be conniving, usually of a surpris- 
ingly naive sort, in the letters to the publishers, but 
there is never any insincerity about his evaluations of 
his own music and one can only applaud him for the 
decent prices he insisted on asking for his composi- 
tions--decent, at least, at that time. The money mat- 
ters, contracts, domestics, quarters, ailments, en- 
gravers, appointments, and problems of everyday liv- 
ing take up much of the letters, of course, and are 
often the subjects for bitter complaints. The need to 
love and be loved, including the tragic relationship 
withhis nephew during his later years, fill many more 
letters. 

Here we must confine ourselves to afew examples 
of the many letters that have special interest for pian- 
ists. Perhaps a reviewer may be allowed to quote 
one letter nearly in full that will catchthe eye particu- 
larly of the teachers. It was addressed to Beethoven's 
former pupil Czerny in1817, when nephew Karl was in 
turn studying with Czerny: 

My dear Czerny! 

Please be as patient as possible with our Karl, 
even though at present he may not be making as much 
progress as you and I would like. If you are not pa- 
tient, he will do even less well, because (although he 
must not know this) owing to the unsatisfactory time- 
table for his lessons he is being unduly strained. Un- 
fortunately nothing can be done about that for the time 
being. Treat him therefore so far as possible with 
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affection, but be firm with him. Then there will bea 
greater chance of success in spite of these really un- 
favorable circumstances where K[arl] is concerned-- 
In regard to his playing for you, as soon as he has 
learnt the right fingering and can play a piece in cor- 
rect time and the notes too more or less accurately, 
then please check him only about his interpretation; 
and, when he has reached that point, don't let him stop 
playing for the sake of minor mistakes but point them 
out to him when he has finished playing the piece. Al- 
though I have done very little teaching, yet I have al- 
ways followed this method. It soon produces musicians, 
which, after all, is one of the chief aims of the art, 
and it is less tiring for both master and pupil--Incer- 
tain passages, such 


I should like him to use all his fingers now and then, 
and in such passages, too, as 
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so that he may slip one finger over another. Admit- 
tedly such passages sound, sotospeak, as if they were 
‘played like pearls (i.e. with only a few fingers) or 
like a pearl' —but occasionally we like to have a dif- 
ferent kind of jewelry... 


Other letters deal with Beethoven's preference for 
the term '"Hammerklavier" in his last sonatas (pp. 654 
and 657), or his less than highest regard for his own 
Concerto No. 2 in B-flat (pp. 43 and 53), or his objec- 
tions to others making transcriptions of his keyboard 
pieces (pp. 74-75 and 1061), or his patient detailed 
correction of proofs (pp. 797-807, with many musical 
notations). While he was still primarily known asa 
pianist and still hearing wellenough, Beethoven showed 
much interest in the pianos he tried out--in fact, was 
keenly critical of them. To Johann Andreas Streicher 
he wrote in1796, '"'...and truly this experience [hear- 
ing a Streicher piano well played] will make me decide 
to compose more for the pianoforte than I have done 
hitherto." Still further interest for the pianist is 
found in Beethoven's aversion to writing programme 
sonatas (p. 73), or his argument that a sonata by him 
should be sold to the publisher for just as much as a 
septet or symphony since it will better even though it 
it entails less work (p. 48), or his intention to write a 
new type of variations (pp. 83-84), or his (understand- 
able) aversion to his unkind critics. But such treas- 
ures and pleasures must be left to the pianist reader, 
who will certainly find himself browsing for many 
profitable and enjoyable hours if he sees his way to 
adding this fundamental set to his library. WILLIAM 


S. NEWMAN 
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William S. Newman,. UNDERSTANDING MUSIC. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, xxii - 330 pp. $6.00 


William S. Newman needs no introduction to regu- 
lar readers of The Piano Quarterly , and they will be 
pleased, though surely not surprised, to find that his 
pook Understanding Music:, is written with the same 
clarity, authority, and apt illustration which have 
characterized his contributions tothis journal. Though 
Understanding Music is designed as a textbook for use 
in an introductory music course at college level, most 
PQ subscribers will be more interested inits suitabi- 
lity for the individual reader, either student or teach- 
er. It is a pleasure to report then, that Mr. Newman's 
straightforward discussion seems aimed at their needs 
as well as those of the more formal classroom. He 
describes the elements of music, musicalinstruments, 
textures, styles, and forms with unfailing lucidity; 
and the text itself is well supplied with musical exam- 
ples, charts, diagrams, and plates. In addition each 
chapter concludes with suggested readings in other 
worthwhile English language sources, while a listing 
of composers’ biographies and a suggested anthology 
of "Music to Hear" (available on LP recordings) are 
to be found at the end of the book. All in all then, the 
book comes with sufficient reference apparatus to 
make it usefulas a central source in a program of in- 
dividual study. 

Understanding Music does not, however, give all 
the answers, nor does it pretend to. In common with 
several of the newer introductory texts it entirely 
abandons the biographical or "great man" approach to 
music; likewise, it makes no pretense to being a his- 
tory text. Rather, it undertakes a systematic view of 
music, beginning with chapters on the acoustical prop- 
erties of sound and the various classes of instruments, 
then moving on todiscussions ofrhythm, melody, har- 
mony, tonality, texture, and sonority. These matters 
occupy roughly the first half of the book and form the 
basis of the next portion which treats of musical form. 

Mr. Newman's organization of this second large 
group of chapters departs from the traditional approach, 
the one which treats form as a kind of staircase of 
ascending complexity from the two note motive to the 
sonata design. Instead, he ranges the traditional 
genres of music into two groups; those based on the 
"inner laws of music" and those "influenced by extra- 
musical factors.'"' The latter type includes program 
music and texted compositions with special reference 
being given to the problems encountered in combining 
music with text in opera and song. 


But the heart of the book is the group of chapters 
dealing with those forms which spring from the laws 
inherent in music itself, and here too Mr. Newman 
takes an individual tack. He argues persuasively for 


a basic distinction between those forms which are 
based on "motivic play" and those which spring from 
the principle of "phrase grouping,'"' and he arranges 
his discussion accordingly. Musical forms derived 
from one of these generating processes are first de- 
scribed separately, then the antithesis between them 
is shown in a discussion of forms based on the varia- 
tion principle and in the sonata-allegro design which 
Mr. Newman sees as a combination of the two pro- 
cesses. The concepts of motivic play and phrase group- 
ing, which loom so large in this text, will be familiar 
to those readers who have studied Mr. Newman's ear- 
lier book, The Sonata in the Baroque Era., and while 
individual teachers may be more cautious in giving 
them quite the importance they receive here, still it 
is refreshing to see musical structure rightly treated 
as a result of musical processes and not as autono- 
mous and forbidding diagrams of A's and B's. Mr. 
Newman's careful exposition of texture and sonority 
in an earlier chapter (a chapter too seldom found in 
such a book as this) is recalled again and again inthis 
later discussion of form, always in aneffort to remind 
the reader that the central problem of understanding 
musical structure is to perceive the processes which 
sustain it, not to identify its bricks and girders. All 
in all, the book gives as clear a discussion of style, 
texture, and form treated as equivalent and correlate 
concerns for the composer as you are apt to find inan 
introductory textbook. 

The chronological or historical approach to music 
is conspicuously restricted in the text; it appears only 
in a brief prefatory chapter, and even there the ma- 
terialis offered largely in the form of two charts which 
list the principal styles, forms, and composers for a 
given period, along with a few key events and names 
from related artistic fields. Mr. Newman has wisely 
refrained from attempting a capsule history of music 
within the confines of a book aimed at systematic anal- 
ysis; his historical charts might best be used in con- 
junction with a good history textbook. 

The choice of musical examples in a book of this 
sort is always a matter of concern. Mr. Newman's 
examples are, by and large, judiciously selected, and 
PQ readers will be pleased that his pianistic back- 
ground results in a better than average representation 
of piano music among the compositions cited in the 
text. Suchexamples are probably neither significantly 
better nor worse than those taken from any other me- 
dia, but it is very comforting to meet up with old 
friends from the keyboard literature over and over 
again as the book progresses. 

This is, as noted above, a secondedition of Under- 
standing Music, and PQ readers who may know or own 
the first edition will undoubtedly want to know what 
changes have taken place. The arrangement of the 
various chapters of the book remains substantially the 
same, though there has been some expansion of the 
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and limitations. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1961 
257p. (Charles Eliot Norton lectures, 1949-1950) pap,, 
~95 








PRACTISING THE PIANO 
by 


Frank Merrick 
& 


| 
Everyone studying to be a concert pianist or | 
well equipped teacher ought to read and ponder ) 
over this book. If offers a wealth of advice, | 
which stems from an alert and well furnished | 
mind. -Royal College of Music Magazine(Lon- | 


don). 
e 


Frank Merrick leapt intoprize-winningpromi- | 
nence thirty years ago; but it is as a pianist 
and a teacher that he is best known and loved. || 
He has, in Practising the Piano, crystallised | 
into delightfully easy reading a massof pianis- | 
tic wisdom, communicating his rationale of 
practice as apleasure ratherthan apenance... 
--Sunday Times (London) 
@ 


Denman & Farrell. Inc. 
234 Clinton St., 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Return for full 
refund in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 





$5.95 postpaid. | , 
| 











LOWINSKY, EDWARD ELIAS, Tonality and atonality 
in sixteenth-céentury music. Foreword by Igor Stra-! 
vinsky. Berkeley, Calif., Univ of Calif Press xiii, 
99p. illus., music. Bibl. 61-7529 3.00 


McGAUGHEY, JANET McLOUD. Practical ear train- 
ing. Boston, Allyn and Bacon 239p. music 28cm. 61- 
5537 pap., 6.00 
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McSPADDEN, J. WALKER. Grand opera in digest 
form. New York [Apolio Eds.] 397p. illus. pap.,1.95 
MEYER, LEONARD B. Emotion and meaning in mu- 
sic. Chicago, Univ of Chicago Pr. 307p. illus. (Phoe- 
nix bk. P56) pap., 1.95 


MILLER, WILLIAM HUGH. Everybody's guide to mu- 
sic. Philadelphia, Chilton Co. 329p. illus. 25cm. 
Bibl. 61-7670 7.50 


For the listener with no technical background in music, 


MILLER, WILLIAM HUGH. Introduction to music ap- 
preciation, an objective approach to listening. Phila- 
delphia, Chilton xvii, 329p. illus., 25cm. Also pub- 
lished under title: Everybody's guide to music. Bibl. 
61-7669 6.00 


~ — edition was annotated in the Weekly Record of 
uly 31. : 


MOZART, JOHANN CHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG AMA- 
DEUS. Mozart's librettos, tr. by Robert Pack, Mar- 
jorie Lelash [with the original German and Italian 
texts facing the translations] New York, Meridian 
Books, World Pub. Co. 480p. 61-9157 4.00; pap., 1.75 


Introduction, synopsis, selected discography and text of “‘The 
Abduction from the Seraglio,” “The Marriage of Fiagro,” 


Pang Giovanni,”” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” and “The Magic 
ute.”” 


NEWMAN, WILLIAMS. Understanding music; an in- 
troduction to music's elements, styles, and forms for 
both the layman and the practitioner. 2d ed., rev. and 
enl. New York, Harper 330p. illus. Bibl. 61-6392 
6.00 


Brought up to date. 


PACE, ROBERT. Music essentials for classroom 
teachers. San Francisco, Wadsworth Publ. Co. viii, 
116p. illus music. (Howard A. Murphy music series) 
61-9017 pap., 2.95, plastic binding. 


PAWLOWSKA, HARRIET M., ed. Merrily we sing; 
105 Polish folksongs. Collected and ed. by Harriet 
M. Pawlowska, with an analysis of the music by Grace 
L. Engel. Foreword by Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner. 
Detroit, Wayne State Univ. Press xx, 263p. 27cm. 
Bibl. M61-1024 8.50 


Music and words in Polish and Engtish. 


ROTHSCHILD, FRITZ. Musical performance in the 
times of Mozart and Beethoven: The lost tradition in 
music, part II. New York, Oxford Univ. Press ix, 
122p. port., facsim. 26cm. Bibl. 61-2516 4.80 


Describes rules and conventions governing musical perform- 
ance of the time and discusses the effect of Beethoven’s 
last period on the Romanticists. 


RUSSO, WILLIAM. Composing for the jazz orchestra. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Pr. 90p. illus. 61-8642 
3. 50 


Technical discussion of instrumental combination, harmony, 
cadence, voicing, non-chordal tones, and other topics 
applicable to jazz. 


WALTER, BRUNO. Of music and music-making. Tr. 
{from French] by Paul Hamburger, New York, Norton 
222p. illus. 61-5616 5.00 


The prominent conductor expresses himself on music in- 
terpretation and the art of conducting. 


MTs 


BOOK REVIEW Continued from page 29 


text in most of them. In most cases this expansion 
results from the addition of helpful illustrations of 
points which were treated more tersely in the first 
edition. There are, however, few essential changes 
in the text. The appendix, "Music to Hear", remains 
unchanged, and while all the compositions includedare 
available on LP records, the records themselves are 
still not identified. This can be a problem for someof 
the shorter pieces which are available only as part of 
larger collections. The listing of composers' biogra- 
phies has been brought upto date with many newitems; 
it is still restricted to books in English. Finally the 
reading lists which form a useful adjunct to each chap- 
ter of the book have been revised to incorporate new 


material. One of these new items is particularly in- 
triguing: "William S. Newman, The Sonata in the 
Classic Era,... Romantic Era.... Modem Era... 


In Preparation.'' Let us hope these three volumes ap- 
pear soon, and that they will prove valuable in their 
more specialized areas, just as Understanding Music 
is valuable as an introductory text. --CECIL ISAAC 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 
given in The American Record Guide, Reviews are 
indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


Piano 
Recordings 


July, August, September, 1961 


BARTOK: Piano Concertos Nos. 2 and 3; 
Geza Anda (piano) with Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon LPM-18611, $5.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E Flat, Op. 73 (‘Emperor’); Frantisek 
Rauch (piano); Karel Sejna conducting 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Parliament PLP-147, $4.98. 

BRAHMS: [ntermezzi—Op. 76, Nos. 6, 7? 
Op. 116, No. 4; Op. 117, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 
Op. 118, Nos. 1, 2, 6; Op. 119, No. 1; 
Glenn Gould (piano). Columbia ML- 
5637, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6237, $5.98. 
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BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 83; Julius Katchen (piano); 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Janos Ferencsik. London Stereo 
CS-6195, $5.98. 

Horowitz, Toscanini..... 

Ashkenazy, Ludwig. . . 


RCA Victor L@T-1025 


Gilels, Reiner......... RCA Victor LM/LSC-?219 
BUSONI: Toccata; Sonatina No. 1; 
Sonatina No. 6; Six Elegies; Edward 


Steuermann (piano). Contemporary 
6501, $4.98, or Stereo S-8501, $5.98. 


CHOPIN: The Fourteen Waltzes. Alex- 
ander Brailowsky (piano). Columbia 
ML-5628, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6228, 
$5.98. 


CHOPIN: Six Mazurkas; Valse, Op. 18; 
Two Préludes; Polonaises, Op. 40, No. 2 
and Op. 71, No. 1; Halina Czerny- 
Stefanska (piano). Supraphon SUA- 
10012, $5.98 (Artia import). 


CHOPIN: Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor; 
7 Mazurkas; Yakov Flier 
MK-1549, $4.98 (Artia import). 


(piano). 


FREE TO 


PIANO TEACHERS! 


Copy of our 
special piano issue 
February 1961 





WRITE TO: 


Post Office Box 319 
Radio City Station 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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CHOPIN: 24 Préludes, Op. 28; Polonaise 
No. 6, Op. 53; Geza Anda (piano). 


Deutsche 
$5.98. 


Grammophon LPM-18604, 


Grevement 





DVORAK: Piano Concerto in G minor, 
Op. 33; Frantisek Maxian (piano); 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra con- 


ducted by Vaclav Talich. 
179, $4.98. 
Firkueny, Cleveland. ..............60% Col. ML-4967 


Artia ALP- 


HAYDN: Piano Sonatas, Volume 3; 
Sonatas Nos. 50, in C; 22, in E; 36, 
in C sharp minor; and 21, in C; Artur 
Balsam (piano). Washington WR-432, 
$4.98. 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 13 in C, 
K. 415; Sonata in F, K. 280; Variations 
on “Ah vous dirai-je, Maman’’, K. 265; 
Clara Haskil (piano); Lucerne Festival 

Rudolf 

(in Concerto). 

LPM-18670, 

138670, $6.98. 


Strings; Baumgartner, leader 
Deutsche Grammophon 


$5.98, or Stereo SLPM- 


MOZART: 
K. 488; 
minor, K. 491; Wilhelm Kempff (piano) ; 

Orchestra con- 

ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. Deutsche 

Grammophon LPM-138645, $5.98, or 


Stereo SLPM-138646, $6.98. 
(K. 488) 
Serkin, Schneider... 
Haskil, Sacher 


Piano Concerto No. 23 in A, 


Bamberg Symphony 


.....Columbia ML-5297 
we eeeeeee Epic LC-3163 


MOZART: Concerto No. 24, K. 491; 
Rondo, K. 511; Artur Rubinstein 
(piano), Orchestra conducted by Josef 


Krips. ‘Four Track 714 ips. Stereo 
Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2052, $8.95. 


PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 3 in C, Op. 
26; MacDOWELL: Concerto No. 2 in 
D minor, Op. 23; Van Cliburn (piano); 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Hendl. Four Track 71% ips. 
Stereo Tape. RCA Victor FTC-2060, 
$14.95. 


Piano Concerto No. 24 in C 


RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No, 
2 in C minor, Op. 18; Leonard Pennario 
(piano); Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Capito! 
Stereo SP-8549, $5.98. 


REGER: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
in F minor, Op. 114; Rudolf Serkin 
(piano) with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia ML-5635, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6235, 
$5.98. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in D, Op. 53; Emil 
Gilels (piano). RCA Victor LM-2493, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2493, $5.98. 


SCHUMANN: Carnaval; Kreisleriana; 
Toccata. Gyorgy Sandor (piano). Vox 
PL-11.630, $4.98. 


SCHUMANN: Four Symphonies; Man- 
fred Overture; Piano Concerto in A minor; 
Leon Fleisher (piano); Cleveland Or- 
chestra conducted by George Szell. 
Epic set SC-6039, eight sides, $19.98, or 
Stereo BSC-110, $23.98. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat, Op. 23; Byron Janis (piano); 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert Menges. Mercury Stereo 
SR-90266, $5.98. 





Keyboard Miscellany 


PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
G minor, Op. 16; HAYDN: Sonata No, 
35 in E flat; Malcolm Frager (piano); 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra  con- 
ducted by Ren, Leibowitz. RCA Victor 
LM- 2465, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2465, 
$5.98. 

SCHUMANN: Piano Sonata No. 1 inF 
sharp: minor, Op. 11; PROKOFIEFF: 
Piano Sonata No. 2 in D minor, Op. 14; 
Emil Gilels (piano). Artia ALP-163, 
$4.98. 
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piece. 


‘Joy and Peace’ 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE |} jicsetts in > maior 
PERFORMANCE OF BACH || Minuet in G major 


Here is the pianist’s Bach—14 en 
works progressively graded 
from the easiest level—edited 
by the world-famous Bach 
interpreter, Rosalyn Tureck, 
with extensive essays on orna- 
mentation, fingering, phrasing, 
dynamics, touch, the use of 
the sustaining pedal, as well 
as invaluable advice on each in A minor 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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in C Major 
Chorale: 


March in E major 
March in E flat 


Polonaise in 
F major. 


$2.50 


BOOK Il 

Invention 

in C major 
Fantasia in G minor 
Prelude and Fugue 


$2.50 


BOOK Ill 
Suite in F minor 
Suite in A major 


Aria and Ten 
Variations in the 
Italian Style 


$3.00 























McGinnis & Marx 


are privileged to announce that 
they are the sole U. S. 
representatives of 


HERBERT SCHERER 


PIANO - PRACTICING 


$4.00 


(see Notes, March 1961, pp. 241-242) 


McGINNIS & MARX 


408 Second Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 











BARTOK 


COPLAND 
FINLAYSON 


RIEGGER 


BARLOW 
DESMARET 
PURCELL 
RACHMANINOFF 


RAMEAU 
RICHARDSON 


BACH/SCOTT 
BENJAMIN 
COUPERIN 

TRIMBLE 





* Indicates prices includes only one copy. ° 


Contained in the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
(1959-60-61-62) Junior Festivals Bulletin 
PIANO SOLOS Grade Price 
Bear Dance (separate)... Diff. 1 -40 
“Ten Easy Pieces” containing above : 75 
Roumanian Dance No. 6 (separate)... V. Diff. 1 .60 
“Roumanian Folk Dances” containing above.. 1.00 
I III a ceninesneiavness cans esnccdecuncemedvauninndss Adv. 2 { 1.00 
Little March Re atdanteudived Tater eee Elem. 1 40 
Little White Burro.......................... Jcaveseudasataéndy (Oe. 7) 40 
Toccato . - acdrcnaialelbiaead oes Adv. 1 PY a 
DUETS (one piano, four hands) 
Sad Little Spinner. ....... . Elem. 2 .60 
Rigaudon from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle Elem. 3 1.25 
Menuet from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle. Pri. 2 1.25 
Barcarolle ... : oe .... V. Diff. -90 
aaa es Whudedsideaustsddsigtectieeta i .90 
Theme Russe ~ e asdaatvord Scientia> t 75 
Valse Diff. 50 
Menuet from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle. Elem. 2 1.25 
Improvisation on a Nursery Tune.......,. Diff. .60 
DUOS (two pianos, four hands) 
Gigue from “Three Pieces” ; ... V. Diff. 2.50 
Jamaicalypso , Diff. + 1.00 
Fanfare (arr. Schwartz) ; penis Diff. 1.00 
Humours of Carrick Diff. 1.25 
* Indicates grading taken from ‘‘Suggested Choice Numbers'’. All others are from ‘Required List"’ 
BOOSEY and HAWKES, inc. 
P. O. Box 418, LYNBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 
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Five Various and Sundry. Burrill Phillips .75 


Ping Pong. Cameron McGraw - 40 
Sadness and Madness. Aline Brugmann .40 
Sea Gull. Robert Graham . 40 
Silly Sea Horse. Burrill Phillips . 40 
DUETS 
Fiddle tune. Robert Graham . 50 
Maverick Trail. Robert Graham . 50 
Sonatas for one piano, four hands. Jan 
Ladislaus Dussek. Sonata No. 1 in C; 
Sonata No. 2 in F; Sonata No. 3 in B- 
flat. Edited by Poldi Zeitlin and David 
Goldberger 2.50 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 
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Fischer's Piano Book — A Very First Book 


A collection of melodies keyed in a range 
sufficiently high for ready recognition and to 
promote correct use of the hands and arms as 
well as the fingers. The pupil may sing from 
the first lesson; which develops a feeling of 
musical expression, rhythmic sense and an 
awareness of pitch. (8484) $ .75 


Fischer's Piano Book — A First Book 


This is a set of two basic piano books 
planned to follow the preceding "A Very First 
Book." Careful attention has been paid to the 
selection of material of the highest quality. 
The development of musical taste, ear train- 
ing, musicianship and technic is closely inte- 
grated in the folk lore and original selections 
to be found here. Part One (8577) $ .75 

Part Two (8604) — .75 


return this AD for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. e GLEN ROCK, N. J. 








Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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In a Few Short Years, THE LITTLE TREASURY ALBUMS 














Have Become Teacher's Pet! 


THESE LITTLE TREASURY ALBUMS ARE NOW AVAILABLE. 


Edited by Cecily Lombert 


CLASSICS: One: (Grade 2a) 75« 
CLASSICS: Two (Grade 2b) 75« 
CLASSICS: Three (Grade 2c) 75« 
CLASSICS: Four (Grade 3a) 75* 


Original compositions by J. $. Boch, C. P. E. Boch, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Burgmueller, Chopin, Couperin, Dondriev, Daquin, De 
Montclow, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Heller, Liszt, Mozart, Purcell, 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Turk 


SONATINAS: One: (Grade 2-3) 75« 
SONATINAS: Two (Grade 3) 75« 


Somewhat wider gradings due to the nature of the material 
Andre, Beethoven, Duncombe, Kuhlau, Haslinger, Haydn, Hook, 
Mozert, Schumann, Weber. 





RECITAL CLASSICS: One (Grade 20-2b) 75* 
RECITAL CLASSICS: Two (Grade 2c-3a) 75+ 
J. S. Bach, C. P. E. Boch, Bartok, Beethoven, Blow, Burgmueller 
Byrd, Daquin, Duncombe, Gade, Handel, Haydn, Kabaievsky, 
Wolfgang and Leopold Mozart, Pierson, Prokofiefl, Rebikov, 
Scarlatti. Schubert, Tschoikowsky 


FOLK SONGS AND DANCES: 
One (Grade lc) 75« 


FOLK SONGS AND DANCES: 

Two (Grade 2a) 75« 
Edited by Marion Baver 

CLASSICS AS DUETS: One (Grade 1-2) 75« 


Well-known classics exactly as in the original but transcribed 
lor divided) for four hands—one piano. A new ideo which 
utilizes fine music for real pedagogic results. 





BE SURE TO SEE THESE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE "LITTLE TREASURY" SERIES 





POLYPHONIC PIECES: Volume 1 


Presents polyphonic music of the following types. 


. Independent melodies in each hand--two melo 
dies only. 
2. One hand imitating the other. 


rhythms 


Two melodies in one hand, having different 


POLYPHONIC PIECES: Volume 2 


Continues to introduce POLYPHONIC MUSIC to 
the student. In this book are presented simple 
examples of CANON, INVENTION, and FUGUE. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE 


HERITAGE MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


39 W. 60th Street 
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Lee Roberts Music Pub., Inc. 


Sole Selling Agent: 
Keys—Hansen, Inc. 

119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 








AUGENER RETURNS 


Scrits... SZ 
Six volumes with 
> companion books and 


supplemen tary music —— 


meine 


PARTY, RECITAL, SCHOOL PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 











The Augener Edition is 
once more readily available 
in America. This century- 
old library of classics is as 
extensive as any. 


Augener Ltd. are also 
publishers of a large cata- 
log of piano teaching pieces. 


Write for our new 


SELECT CATALOG 
OF AUGENER LTD. 









MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 











Many teachers have asked, "Why 
is this thoroughnew method called 
PAGEANTS FOR PIANO, rather 
than DONALD WAXMAN'S PIANO 
COURSE?" Here is the answer! 
There is magic in PAGEANTS. 
Donald Waxman has touched the 
secret natural forces of piano 
teaching: progressive ordering of 
allessential skills; beautiful, up- 
to-date, interesting music. He has 
been in close contact with those 
important super-natural crea- 
tures; children learning music. 
Look at all five books: 
INTRODUCTORY, FIRST YEAR, 
FIRST FOLK SONG, SECOND 
YEAR, SECOND FOLK SONG. 


William Deguire's FOUR FOR 
DANCING (1.00) are delicate piano 
pieces that are impressive when a 
young boy or girl dashes them off at 
aparty. 

A GAY SET (1.00) are Doro- 
thy Dushkin's contributions to sec- 
ondor third year students' recitals 
with more spice. 


Donald Waxman's 
arrangement of the Mozart VARIA- 
TIONS ON "AH, VOUS DIRAI-JE 
MAMAN" (1.75), easier than any 
original work for piano and orches- 
tra makes a fine introduction tothe 
solo concerto. Send forour special 
offer on these and other works in 
our catalog. 


BGALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


Then you will learn how magic 
rubs off! 




















MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 























Looking at life 
through MUSIC 


Sustained enthusiasm in the study of music may depend on one’s earliest 


association with a piano. Why place that responsibility with any but the 
finest available instrument? Steinway has been, for generations, the piano 
best qualified to guide the beginner —to inspire the needed confidence and 
sympathetic response that contribute so much to self-assurance and proé- 
ress. Many superb Steinway models, vertical or grand, invite your choice. 
Individual teachers, prominent music schools and dial 
consérvatories throughout the world almost universally 


choose the Steinway piano because of its inspiring tone 
quality, responsive action and amazing endurance. 


STEINWAY & SONS « 109 W. 57th ST ¢ NEW YORK 











